THE RETREAT OF BRITAIN
there might be no particular danger in these submis-
sions. But we accompany retreat with an immense
programme of rearmament which means that at some
point we shall fight; and we accompany the rearma-
ment with a policy of crude refusal to co-operate with
necessary Allies (e.g., Russia, and the United States)
which means that we shall fight under the worst pos-
sible and most costly conditions; and we accompany
the refusal to co-operate with others with an altitude
towards potential aggressors which give them the
impression that nothing will make us fight-which
wiU mean that our power will have no deterrent
effect; and that once more we may blunder and
stumble into war without intending it.
Let us examine these suggestions in the light of a
more detailed analysis of the Far Eastern experience.
Among those who found the British attitude in the
Far Eastern crisis completely inexplicable was Mr.
Stimson, the American Secretary of State (whose
recent account of that crisis ought to be read by every
Englishman who believes that future co-operation be-
tween the British and American democracies is indis-
pensable to the security of either).
In his book1 Mr. Stimson points out that not
only was America prepared to co-operate with Britain
and other states in resistance to Japan, but that again
and again the United States took the lead in initiating
policies of resistance, going far beyond League pro-
posals. Not only (Mr. Stimson makes it clear) would
i The Far Eastern Crisis, Harpers, New York.
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